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1 1 e Amateur photographic competition: win a Pentax or 


and the cou ntrys ide a new movie camera. Details on page 20. 
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Norman Whinfrey A pitfall for voles drawn by Judy 
Jennings. See page 10. (On page 2 
of WILDLIFE, March 1968, the 


Founder Editor: drawings of birds bathing showed 
; a house sparrow (top) and a 
Dr Maurice Burton staring.) 
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HE MODERN zoo is gradually ceasing to be a 
mere menagerie. Instead of having as many 
different animals as possible it is becoming a 
more specialised collection of species which are 
becoming rare or difficult to obtain. These animals can and 
must be bred. Of course, the traditionally popular exhibits 
in the big zoos will not be discarded: zoos are mainly 
dependent on gate money for their incomes. But there are 
several small specialised collections in Britain, and it is 
encouraging to note that the newer zoos which are still 
expanding are retaining a marked degree of specialisation. 
This in no way detracts from their entertainment value. In 
fact, it seems likely that those zoos which confine themselves 
to providing gimmicky animal ‘demonstrations’ will decline in 
popularity, as is shown by the disappearance of so many 
circuses in recent years. 


The most important improvement which we may expect to 
see in future will be the exhibiting of animals in an environ- 
ment more nearly corresponding to their special needs. 
Climbing animals must be able to climb; burrowing animals 


Geoffrey Schomberg describes how zoos are 
moving away from the old-style menageries full 
of bored, dying animals. More and mote, they 
are playing a part in conservation. The eight-foot 
polar bear, for example, quite often breeds in 
captivity. A four-month-old male polar bear cub 
called Pipaluk can be seen this Easter at London 
Zoo. (Baboon photo by Jane Burton. Polar bears by 
Paul Popper). 


CAGES OR 
CONSERVATION? 


ONY: 


The giant panda (photo: G. Budich) is surely the most 
famous zoo animal in the world. London and Moscow zoos 
each have a giant panda, and great efforts have been made 
to get them to mate—so far without success. They are the 
only two giant pandas outside China. 


must be able to burrow, and so on. Such ‘habitat’ buildings 
and enclosures will make the animals physically and mentally 
more alert. And they will counteract much of the boredom 
and frustration which one can observe so often in zoos today. 
The zoos which are concentrating on presenting fewer 
animals really well are creating a new impact on the public. 
At the same time they are increasing the scientific value of 
their collections. 


geese to Hawaii and pheasants to Taiwan 


THE long-term object of conservation in zoos is to build up 
captive stocks of rare species so that they can eventually be 
returned to their natural homes. This has already been done 
with the ne-ne goose. In 1951 three birds were brought from 
Hawaii, where the species is extremely rare. From these three, 
350 have been bred by the Wildfowl Trust at Slimbridge and 
elsewhere, and 94 have been returned to Hawaii. A similar 
operation has been successfully carried out by the Orna- 
mental Pheasant Trust, with European eagle owls. Since 1964 
six pairs have been bred at the Norfolk Wildlife Park and 
returned to Swedish forests and, in 1967, 30 Swinhoe’s 
pheasants bred by the Trust were taken back to their original 
home in Taiwan. 


Zoos are meeting with increasing success in establishing 
self-supporting breeding groups of endangered species. 


British zoos are maintaining herds of some of the world’s 


_Yrarest ungulates (hooved animals), and several of these can 
now be considered as securely established. The parent herd of 


Pére David’s deer at Woburn is now supplemented by 
breeding groups in seven other zoos, notably at Chester and 
Whipsnade. The rare Formosan deer is well established at 
Whipsnade, where about 50 are bred annually; the zoos at 
Chessington and Manchester both now have the potential to 
build up their own herds. The small herd of Przewalski’s 
horses at Whipsnade average one foal a year. This is a valuable 


contribution. to the world’s captive stock, which is now 


probably larger than the number left in the wild. 


The zoos at Chester and Dudley are making great efforts 
to save the Arabian gazelle, a species now at least as rare as 
the more famous Arabian oryx. Chester’s small herd breeds 
regularly and Dudley arranged to import eight animals from 
Aden in 1967. Unfortunately the animals were delayed for a 
year by quarantine regulations, but when they arrive Britain 
will have the only viable breeding groups in the world, apart 
from one in Arabia and one in the USA. Chester Zoo has also 
successfully established a herd of red lechwe, now very rare in 
the wild, and Bristol Zoo is well on the way to building up a 
breeding nucleus of okapis. The present status of the wild 
okapi population in the Congo is unknown, and Bristol’s 
four animals are the only ones in Britain. 


Among carnivorous species, the most notable recent 
achievements are the birth and rearing of three cheetah cubs 
at Whipsnade—only the second time that cheetahs have been 
reared by their mother in captivity—and the birth of a Euro- 
pean lynx at the Norfolk Wildlife Park. Polar bears, now 
causing concern to conservationists, have bred recently at 
the London Zoo, and they also breed from time to time at 
the zoos at Bristol and Chester. Eight other zoos in Britain 
have pairs, and now that the necessary conditions for breeding 
are better understood there is no reason to suppose that these 
zoos will not be successful in the future. 


There are promising prospects for the breeding of lowland 
gorillas and orang utans within a few years in Britain. Both 
species may be virtually unobtainable by the time that the 


- animals in this country reach breeding age. Six zoos (Bristol, 


Chester, Dudley, Manchester, Twycross and Jersey) have 
young pairs of lowland gorillas, and Chester Zoo also has a 
pair of the even rarer mountain gorilla. For orang utans, 
which in the wild are even nearer extermination than gorillas, 
there are equally exciting breeding prospects. Nine major 
collections have them, the largest colonies being at the London 
Zoo (which has 11 animals, nine of them immature). and at 
Chester, whose five animals are shortly to be joined by three 
young ones from the Orang Utan Recovery Service in Sarawak. 


Chester Zoo is building an Orang Utan House, and this 
will be designed on lines similar to its vast Tropical House. 
This is the most encouraging development in the keeping of 
this species yet seen in Britain. If it proves successful the 
other zoos with potential breeding colonies of orang utans 
may find it worth their while to follow suit, as their animals 
reach maturity. Several other rare primates are also being 
bred successfully, such as the ring-tailed lemur at Regent’s 
Park, Chester, Paignton and Twycross, and the dwarf mouse 


lemur, of which there is also a viable breeding group at the 
London Zoo. 3 


The second major conservation task which zoos have to 
face is to breed species which are not yet classed as rare but 
which nevertheless are under pressure owing to the demands 
of collectors. All the primates (apes, monkeys and lemurs) 
come within this category, and the pressure on their wild 
population is probably greater than on any other order. The 
demand is greater for research laboratories than for zoos. 
Commercial rivalries create the duplication of research 
programmes, and this means that many more thousands of 
monkeys are caught annually than are strictly necessary for 
these purposes. 


Here again, recent breeding successes in Britain are 
encouraging. In 1967 every female monkey mated at Chester 


Zoo produced young, and at Twycross Zoo Park there are: 


now thriving breeding groups of six species of monkeys. At 
Bristol Zoo the policy is to reduce the number of monkey 
cages so as to establish larger groups of each species. Bristol 
bred the first chimpanzee in Europe as long ago as 1934, and 
there are now also thriving chimpanzee colonies at London 
and Chester. | 


Some animals are hard to obtain because of export prohibi- 
tion. This applies to a// Australian fauna, which may only be 
sent to certain zoos approved by the Australian Government. 
However, Whipsnade breeds enough wallabies annually to 
keep British zoos supplied, and Bristol breeds great grey 
kangaroos regularly. Chester Zoo has a potential breeding 
group of the red-bellied pademelon, one of the rarest wallaby 
species, 


An important Government contribution to conservation 


was the passing in 1964 of the Animals (Restriction of 
Importation) Act. Under the new law, certain rare groups of 
animals may only be imported by those who wish to establish 
or add to existing breeding groups, and can provide the 
necessary facilities. Rare species will now only go to zoos or 
other institutions which have a real chance of breeding them. 
Conservation will only begin to be fully effective when the 
majority of countries pass and enforce similar laws. 


At present many collectors and zoos are extremely greedy 
for ‘star’ attractions. It is pleasant to record two exceptions 
to this, both of them British. Chester Zoo was offered and 
accepted a bongo antelope. Then it was discovered that 
Cleveland Zoo in the USA had another of these animals of 
the opposite sex. Chester withdrew so that the animal could 
be paired at Cleveland. Similarly, the London Zoo’s only 
snow leopard, a magnificent male, has been sent on indefinite 
loan to the Amsterdam’s lone female. 


The list of animals actually saved from extinction by zoo 
breeding is at present short. But the list of those which are 
becoming harder to obtain from the wild and are being bred 
regularly in zoos is already quite a long one. There are definite 
indications that the number of species which zoos will be able 
to save in the future may be considerable. 


The cheetah is now a rare animal in Africa. In Asia it is 
almost extinct, and it is sometimes imported from Africa 
for sport—Indian princes have hunted blackbuck with 
cheetahs for generations. Three zoo-bred cubs are now on 
show at Whipsnade, a notable conservation triumph. This 
photo of a wild cheetah was taken at Amboseli, Kenya, by 
Peter Hill. 
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; vermin ? 
SAVAGE attacks on ‘vermin’ by game- 
keepers have been responsible in the 
past for the extermination of wildcat 
and pine marten in England, and it is 
encouraging that most keepers nowadays 
realise their efforts are more profitably 
directed towards rearing game. Fieldfare, 
the excellent newsletter of the Rutland 
Natural History Society, recently gave 
some figures that demonstrate how 
well organised the bounty business 
once was. 


The Burley Estate Vermin Account 
from 1807 to 1816 shows that a regular 
tariff existed for animals and_ birds 
killed. Prices ranged from mice at six 
for a penny up to pine martens, wildcats 
(probably true wildcats and escaped 
tabbies) and polecats at 1/- each. In 
between were rats, jays and jackdaws 
for 2d; crows for 3d; magpie, hawks, 
cranes (ie herons) and red squirrels for 
4d: owls, buzzards, woodpeckers and 
kites for 6d; and stoats and weasels for 
8d. In nine years the Estate paid out 
£375 2s 6d, on corpses that included 504 
wildcats and 182 kites. 


At the time farm labourers were paid 
a shilling a day, so a competent trapper 
could make a huge difference to his 
wages. Today a farmworker gets just 
over £2 a day. Weasels can count 
themselves lucky not to be worth 
thirty bob a head, or I don’t doubt 
they would be a lot rarer than they are. 


e more on moles 


ALTHOUGH we cannot guarantee that 
the WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN OF 1968 will 
have as much success as Peter Stafford, 
readers will be interested to hear that as 


a result of his winning photograph in 
our competition last year he is to write 
a book on moles. I understand that 
Collins hope to publish it in their New 
Naturalist series. 


st devotion 


THE latest British Journal of Herpetology 
contains a deadpan account of a painful 
experience that is in the best traditions 
of the amateur naturalist. John E. 
Cooper used to keep a six-foot female 
African rock python. One day she was 
ill-tempered due to sloughing, and 
hissed violently when lifted at arm’s 
length. ‘“‘At this stage she struck at the 
left eye, the sharp teeth being felt as 
they entered the eyelid’’. 


Mr Cooper dropped his snake ‘“‘as a 
result of pain and shock. The eye, now 
closed, was bleeding profusely,’ he 
nonchantly records, and goes on to 
describe three deeply penetrating wounds 
in the upper lid, and three lacerations of 


© Punch 1962 


“Oh, don’t Fae 


the cornea, one of which was 3mm long. 

After a week in hospital under treat- 
ment with antibiotics and atropine, 
Mr Cooper says that “recovery was 
uneventful’. He does not say whether 
or not he still has the snake, but his 
careful description of exactly how he 
was bitten is (seriously) a valuable 
addition to our knowledge. Big snakes 
of this sort rarely bite, and it is interest- 
ing that the African rock python, 
angered no doubt by the exhausting 
process of sloughing of its skin, should 
have wounded its owner in such a 
vulnerable place. 


Animals that proved rather more 
endearing as pets were the two harvest 
mice kept in captivity by the Editor of 
the Norfolk Mammal Report not long 
ago. Until their release, he notes that 
they ‘“‘proved exemplary pets: no smell, 
no biting, and they lived for the whole 
six months on two packets of wild bird 


tough old hédgeé 
I HAVE just been examining the results 
of laying a hedge along the edge of my 
garden. I realised it would be necessary 
to do this soon after I moved in, as the 
hedge was far too tall and straggly. The 
process of cutting the large branches 
half through so they could be bent (but 
not severed) and then woven into the 
hedge lower down was easier than I had 
expected. Of course, my new-laid hedge 


hardly measures up to the trim job 


produced by an experienced countryman 


BART a 


and his billhook. Hedging is a skilled 
and dying craft. Anyway, I prefer my 
amateur efforts to the neater appearance 
of a field hedge that has been treated with 
with a circular saw mounted on a tractor. 


I did the laying at the end of January, 
and it is extraordinary how branches 
which were cut three-quarters through 
and then twisted and bashed into 
position have survived and are coming 
into leaf. I left some tall bushes above 
the general level of the hedge, and so 
should still get plenty of hawthorn and 
elder blossom. The hedge itself is 
clearly an old one. It lies alongside a 
public footpath that connects two parts 
of my village, and is made up of at least 
Six species: hawthorn, blackthorn, elder, 
privet, bramble and the Duke of Argyll’s 
tea tree. The last is a Cotswold speciality, 
which sometimes gets inside a wall and 
cannot be eradicated. It is a most 
attractive shrub, whose elegant spread- 
ing branches carry a yellow and blue 
flower not unlike woody nightshade, to 
which it is closely related. 


According to the rough rule of thumb, 
a hedge collects an extra species of 
shrub for every hundred years, so my 
hedge may have been planted in the 
1300’s. Even if, as I suspect, the privet 
and the tea tree have been deliberately 
added by gardeners, it will still be a 
sixteenth century hedge. A curiously 
humbling thought. 


: : small birds 


THIS is the time of year when Wildlife’s 
telephone rings frequently to ask what a 
reader should do with a poor nestling, 
found cheeping on the lawn and aban- 
doned by its parents. Once you have 
collected such a bird, all you can do is 
feed it on its natural food. By and large, 
anything it eats will be good for it, 
provided the food is a natural one like 
caterpillars or grass seeds, and not 
something like white bread which only 
humans are stupid enough to thrive on. 
If you intend to release the bird to the 
wild once it can fly, do not tame it at all. 
Let it remain afraid of you, and then it 
will be more likely to survive. If you do 
tame it, it is only fair to look after it for 
life. Immediately after you have cap- 
tured it, a closed cardboard box with 
some large rags on the floor is the best 


container. In the dark it will soon 
stop fluttering, and be persuaded to 
accept food. 


It is illegal to keep a wild bird in 
captivity, so you must release it as soon 
as it is old enough to fend for itself. You 
are only allowed to look after it per- 
manently if it is disabled—with a broken 
wing, for example. 


But my purpose in writing is to urge 
kind-hearted readers not to seize any 
small birds they find in the next month 
or two. Birds (and mammals even more 
so) are liable to abandon their young if 
they are handled by man. The parents 
are probably in the nearest tree, waiting 
for you to go away. Watch from a 
distance for an hour or so before you 
decide a bird needs your help. And even 
then think more in terms of putting it in 
a box in the garden shed for the night 
than of making a pet of it. 


e 
= commons and schools 


A NUMBER of schools have been 
helping in the work of registering our 
commons and village greens, a task 
that must be completed this year or 
next. Any common nxot registered by 
the end of 1969 will cease to be an open 
space and can be built over or fenced 
off. Registration itself is simple, but a 
good deal of research in local libraries, 
parish records, manorial rolls, old maps 
and so on is often required to prove 
common status, making an admirable 
school project. Advice to schools or 
individuals on the subject is available 
from the Central Committee on Com- 
mons Registration, 166 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London WC2 (send 6d stamp 
and a stamped addressed envelope). 


From Morocco to Bechuanaland and 
from Ethiopia to Nigeria war is being 
waged on the quelea—a small weaver 
bird. Swarms of many millions can 
travel hundreds of miles and completely 
destroy grain crops, leaving whole 
villages to starve. The quelea (looking 
rather like a red-billed, black-collared 
sparrow) used to breed in small numbers 
on Africa’s grasslands. Widespread corn- 
growing has provided it with plentiful 
food, and now its numbers defy calcula- 
tion. One Senegal nesting colony covered 
2,000 acres and produced 90 million 
birds—which eat 9,000 tons of food a 
month. FAO (the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organisation) is co- 
ordinating a vast campaign against 
queleas. In four years six countries 
killed over a billion birds. These corpses 
alone, if laid end to end, would reach 
from the earth to the sun. So far, the 
quelea seems to be holding its own. 
(Photos by Pierre Pittet and FAO) 


In WILDLIFE next month— 


John Clegg describes underwater caterpillars. 
Rear the curious larvae of the china mark moth, which 
live on the underneath of lily leaves. 


Loofahs and squirting cucumbers, obedient plants 
and burning bushes are some of the unusual plants 
Richard Morgan invites you to grow from seed next 
month. 


Birth of a red deer calf—a remarkable series of 
photographs taken in Richmond Park by Roy Harris. 


Look for scorpions under the hedge; count the 
collared doves in your neighboorhood (there is a special 
illustrated key to all 7 British pigeons and doves) ; sniff 
out the hedgerow plant that smells like a mixture of 
petrol and nutmeg; watch a caddis worm living inside 
a tube of glass. 


Don’t miss the May issue of 
WILDLIFE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


BIRDSNEST COMPETITION: Last month we announced a 
competition for photographs of birds’ nests in unusual sites. The 
closing date should have been 30 April, not 31 March. Great care 
should be taken not to disturb the birds: 
photography until the young have flown. 


if in doubt, postpone 


The Wildlife Cameraman 


An exhibition of nature photography presented 
jointly by WILDLIFE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 

the Council for Nature and Ilford Limited 

made up of the finest of the photographs entered for 
the WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN OF 1967 competition. 


GLASGOW ART GALLERY 
& MUSEUM 
until Tuesday 30 April 1968 


and then at 

SHEFFIELD: City Museum, Weston Park 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Hancock Museum 
LEICESTER: The Museum, New Walk 
BRISTOL: City Museum, Queens Road 
CARDIFF: National Museum of Wales 


70 May—7 June 
17 June—6 July 
75—37 July 

8 Aug—4 Sept 
72 Sept—9 Oct 
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Silent 

From now on through the summer the badger-watching 
season is on. Look for the entrances to a set (like large 
rabbit holes) near the edge of woods and copses, usually 
on a slope. Hide before dusk, downwind from the set 
entrance—badgers have a keen sense of smell. At this time 
of year the set will probably contain young cubs, which 
may come out to play at the entrance. An adult may drag 
in bracken or moss for bedding, or carry food back for the 


family. Choose a moonlit night (next full moon: 13 April) 


or take a powerful, red torch—badgers cannot see red light. 
Don’t be too surprised if a fox or a rabbit appears as well: 
they sometimes share house with brock. Drawings by 
ti, Dl mike. 


Spring ploughing 


Speedwell be upon your brow, 

whortle-berry on your brain ! 

You mustn't whistle while you plough; 
keep Harry headed to the rain. 


Do you want the dark hedge thorns 
to prick you out of flowery skies ? 
The earth is sown with early dawns 
and scythes like green blades in the eyes. 


A wet wind hangs on your heavy traces ; 
you lean along corridors of sleet; 
and while through larks your summer hare- 
dream races 
nettles and flints catch at your feet. 


John Portchmouth 


KENYADVENTURE 


as excitingly defined by 
nature lovers would include: 


Smith's for all your books | 


J ; at ot 


@ The world’s largest national park, Tsavo 
(8,034 square miles), with 10,000 head of 

_ elephant—besides buffalo, rhino, hippo and 
small game of all kinds @ Crescent Island 
Sanctuary (Lake Naivasha, in the Great Rift 
Valley) where 346 bird species have been 
recorded, and neighbouring Lake Nakuru 
with its 2,000,000 flamingoes @ Nairobi’s 
famous animal orphanage @ The under- 
water wonders of the coral coast. 


Most Smith’s shops have a good | 
selection of new and established 

works on natural history and the 
countryside. Call in at any time and 
see them for yourself. If the particular 
books you want are not in stock we ff 
shall be pleased to order them for | 
you. 


Further information from: 


KENYA TOURIST OFFICE, 


318 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London W.C.2. Telephone 01-839 4477/8 


W. H.SMITH & SON 


Branches throughout England and Wales 


AUDUBON 8.5x 44 


1968 retail price £42.10.0 
Special offer price £32.10.0 


Dog-eared Wildlife ? 


Keep your magazines permanently in 
perfect condition, bound in a hand- 
some red, black and gold Easibinder. 
Holds 2 years’ copies. 15/— post free. 
Or write to us for a wallet folder, for 
only 2/— post free. 


Kenneth Smith invites you to visit 
over the Easter Holiday the Zoos in 
the Sunny South-West. 


post/insured free 


NASCROFT TRADING CO LTD 
15 Short Croft, Doddinghurst, Brentwood, 
Essex Tel: NAVESTOCK 3498 (via Brentwood) 


Postal enquiries preferred 


Newquay Ghildrens Zoo 


Situated in beautiful Trenance 
Gardens. Delightful for children and 


WILDLIFE 10 Bouverie St, London EC4 of equal interest to adults. 


How 


to stop worrying Exmouth Zoo 


until 1970 


Wildlife has over 150,000 readers a 
month. Many of them spend a lot of 
time worrying: they are trying to borrow 
the latest issue. Our wiser readers have 
placed a regular order, or have taken 
out an annual subscription for 16s. The 
really canny ones pay out 27s 6d for a 
2-year subscription. They save 4s 6d, 
and get Wildlife regularly from now 


until March 1970. Easy. Send your | 


money to: 


Wildlife, 10 Bouverie St, London EC4 


See a unique collection 
of British Native Wildlife 


at the 


WILDLIFE PARK 


WESTBURY - ON - TRYM 
BRISTOL 


@ Parties catered for. Book for 
conducted tour 


@ Free Brochures on application 


@ Open every day from 9 a.m. 
until dusk 


The Zoo by the sea shore. Special 
exhibits, Ringo and Suzy Chimpan- 
zees, Giant Papuan Hornbill and 
Gila Monsters. 


Poole Park 
Childrens Zoo 


Amidst the greenery of Poole Park 
—only 3 miles from the centre of 
Bournemouth in sunny Hampshire. 


Please mention Wa/dlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 


VOLES AS PETS 


Bank vole by Robert Gillmor 


aD 
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Terry Jennings, in the second of two articles, 
describes how to trap wild voles. By marking 
them with hair dye you can learn how far they 
travel. Or you can keep them in an old aquarium. 
They breed readily and eat grain, nuts and fruit. 


NE OF the best ways of studying small mammals in 

the wild is by the use of live traps. In general these 

are admirable for introducing a naturalist to the 
different species, and for bringing him to realise how abundant 
and widespread are our commonest mice, shrews and voles. 


The simplest type of live trap is the pitfall, consisting of a 
tin or jar sunk in the ground flush with the surface. The 
container needs to be at least four to six inches across and 
about a foot deep, and an old sweet jar or biscuit tin is ideal 
for this purpose. The trap should be sited along a well-used 
vole run: I described in my article last month where to find 
arun. A small tuft of hay and a pinch of oats should be placed 
at the bottom to provide shelter and food for the animal until 
it is removed. 


Two things should be remembered about pitfalls. They 
must be examined frequently, preferably every two or three 
hours, and when they cannot be tended regularly they should 
be removed or put out of action. It is a good idea-to put a 
roof over the pitfall to keep out rain. An old tile or piece of 
wood raised up on stones will do. To prevent needless deaths 
it is better not to use the traps at all if rain seems likely. 


Undoubtedly the best bought type of live trap is the Long- 
worth. (It may be obtained from the Longworth Scientific 
Instrument Co, Radley Road, Abingdon, Berks. Unfortunately 
this trap is rather expensive: it costs 25s post free.) A reason- 


10 


able substitute can be constructed by those with a little 
knowledge of carpentry. This trap consists of a tunnel con- 
taining a see-saw device. When an animal crosses the pivot 
or fulcrum, the see-saw swings over and the locking wire 
drops down and prevents the animal from making its exit. 
One side of the see-saw can be shortened if it is weighted with 
solder or a piece of lead to counterbalance the other, longer 
side. If this is done there will be enough room in the trap for 
food and bedding material for the captive animal. 


My traps are 18 inches long and constructed of hardwood. 
They could be smaller than this but I prefer to have quite 
large traps so that they can be used for a variety of animals 
including stoats and weasels. Metal would be better than 
wood, as it withstands the ravages of sharp teeth. 


The traps, whether the Longworth or the type described 
above, should be placed as far as possible in long grass where 
the voles will be foraging. Site them with an eye to natural 
guide lines such as fallen branches and tree roots which will 
direct the animals towards the trap. Whole oats are the best 
bait, but try to mix in small pieces of apple or carrot when 
short-tailed voles are likely to form the main catch. About a 
tablespoonful of bait is sufficient and this should be placed 
at the end of the rest compartment together with a fistful of 
hay, dried grass or dry bracken. It is wise to test the mech- 
anism of the trap before it is left to see that it has not become 
wedged. Such a trap must be examined at least once every 24 
hours. 


Trapping can teach us a great deal. An extremely 
simple and painless method of marking is to apply a small 
patch of the black hair dye obtainable from ladies’ hair- 
dressers to the coat using a small paint brush. (It is advisable 
to wear gloves while you do this!) Such a patch of dye will 
last up to six weeks if used according to the maker’s instruc- 
tions. 7 


Using marked animals, the homing ability of voles can be 
investigated. A vole is caught and marked, then released some 
distance away from its normal territory, where traps are set to 
record its return. The daily range of exploration can be found 
by trapping and marking the animals and then retrapping over 
a period of weeks, with traps set over a wide area. 


If a large number of traps are available, the capture- 
recapture method can give an idea of the total population 
present in any particular area. A number of animals are 
caught, marked and then released. Later a second sample is 
taken and the number of recaptured marked individuals is 
noted. The approximate size of the total population in the 
area can be calculated. 


No. caught 


No. of animals N 
2nd time 


Total caught originally 


population = —§ — cm iu 
No. of marked animals caught 2nd time 


Voles make charming and easily tamed pets. Fit a metal 
cage or an old aquarium with a lid containing a window of 
perforated zinc for ventilation. Put down a layer of sawdust 
or peat moss. A floor area of 1812” will house up to six 
voles. 


Hay should be used as bedding. A nest box is not essential, 
but it is useful since the animals can be shut in their nest box 
while the cage is being cleaned. Fortunately frequent cleaning 
is not necessary, because voles have ‘lavatory habits’, and in 
the wild shed their dung in selected spots. If small tin lids 
are placed in the corners of the cage and ‘baited’ with dung, 
the voles can be trained to use them. There is very little smell 
attached to these animals. 


Voles are inexpensive to feed. They will do well on a diet of 
corn (such as wheat, oats, barley, and maize) supplemented 
by root vegetables (such as mangolds, carrots and swedes) 
and acorns, nuts, hips, haws, pieces of apple and any other 
fruit which may be available. Bank voles in particular love 
fruit, and short-tailed voles should be given a tussock of 
coarse grass occasionally. Both species like fresh greenstuff 
such as lettuce and cabbage. A supply of fresh drinking water 
should always be available, preferably from a water bottle 
since a dish is often used as another lavatory. 


The best way to start a colony of voles is to begin with a 
pregnant female and let her bear her young in captivity. It is 
often possible by this means to establish a breeding stock, 
from which one can select and mate the tamest animals. 


When the newly caught animals have been in their cage a 
few hours they soon cease to rush around wildly. Once voles 
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The short-tailed or field vole Microtus agrestis (above, drawn 
by Robert Gillmor) is five inches long, dark brown, with a short 
tail and ears almost hidden in its fur. The bank vole Clethriono- 
mys glareolus (page 10) is redder in colour and only four inches 
long, and has a longer tail and noticeable ears. Both can be 
caught in a Longworth trap (top right) or in a home-made see- 
saw trap (right, drawn by Judy Jennings): A pitfall trap is illus- 
trated on page 3. 


feasting compartment 


have become tame they will sit quite happily in the palm of 
the hand, particularly if you slowly but slightly move your 
hand up and down. 


With captive voles, you can verify the food preferences of 
these animals as mentioned in my article last month. In 
addition, if the tame animals are given acorns and hazelnuts 
to eat, and the shells of these recovered from the cage, the 
method of opening the nuts and acorns can be studied. An 
examination of the litter under oak and hazel trees will be 
certain to reveal more eaten acorns and hazel nuts, and so a 
picture of the extent to which voles eat these fruits in the 
wild can be built up. 


You can set up a maze in which to test the learning ability 
of the voles. Start with a T-shaped maze. Put a small heap of 
food in one of the branches of the T, and see how quickly 
the animal learns always to choose the route leading to the 
food. Then progressively make the maze more complex. In 
addition, many observations can be made on the breeding 
behaviour of voles, including the selection of a mate, gestation 
period and care of young. Needless to say, all of the results 
of your observations should be recorded as soon as they are 
made. 


There is one precaution necessary with captive voles, even 
the tamest ones. The cage should have smooth sides with no 
crevices into which the voles can get their teeth. But normally 
these delightful little animals are completely trouble-free and 
full of interest and amusement. Their biggest disadvantage 
as pets is their short span of life, which is little more than a 
year in most cases. 
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WILDLIFE 
RANGER 


Crocodile by Jane Burton 


1. WWF Project 155 Galapagos rare species: study and conser- 


vation. 
Endangered wildlife of Madagascar. 
Welney Wildfowl Reserve, Norfolk. 


Guard system for the Udjung Kulon Reserve, 
Java. 


Manu National Wildlife Reserve, Peru. 


Crocodiles in Mexico: research and conser- 
vation. 


Asiatic lion survey, India. 
Wildlife of the Himalayas: survey. 


Patrol and survey aircraft for Ethiopian 
Wildlife Department. 


Ceylon elephant survey. 


2. WWF Project 321 
3. WWF Project 292 
4. WWF Project 346 


5. WWF Project 319 
6. WWF Project 317 


7. WWF Project 298 
WWF Project 141 
9. WWF Project 213 


” 


10. WWF Project 258 


by Cyril Littlewood 


HAVING reported in the last issue of Wildlife and the 
Countryside about the allocation of £8,000 from 1967 to 
various AID projects, I can now tell you a little about the 
new list of AID projects for 1968. 


Our 1968 projects are quite well scattered around the 
globe, but we have by no means left Britain out. The Welney 
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rey. Telephone: MITcham0419. 


Wildfowl Reserve in Norfolk is still one of our major con- 
servation tasks, and we are also keeping two spaces vacant in 
case urgent British projects should occur during the year. 


The list takes us on a world tour of wildlife emergencies, 
and provides us with an opportunity to do something about 
them. We described projects 1, 2, 3 and 10 in the last issue of 
the magazine, but some mention should be made of the 
newly adopted projects if their importance is to be understood. 


Guard against Poachers 

YOU may wonder why the Udjung Kulon Reserve in Java 
needs urgent assistance to improve the guard system. This 
reserve holds the last of the extremely rare Javan rhino- 
ceroses, perhaps no more than twenty of them. The reserve is 
set in difficult country for patrol and observation purposes, 
with jungle, swamps, lakes and rivers acting as natural 
obstacles. Fortunately for the rhinos this makes life hard for 
the poachers as well as the game guards. But in view of the 
high price paid for rhino horn in the Far East the poachers are 
a pretty determined lot. 


Also in the Udjung Kulon region lives one of the other 
rare mammals of the world—the Javan tiger. It is doubtful 
whether the Javan tiger will be able to survive now even if it is 


The gerenuk (photo: Jane Burton) feeds on its hind legs, brows- 
ing on leaves too high for other animals. It lives in Ethiopia, as do 
three mammals occurring nowhere else in the world: the walia 
ibex (a goat), the mountain nyala (an antelope) and a wild ass. 
AID 68 money will help to study and protect them. 


given the maximum protection, as its numbers have dwindled 
steadily down to between four and eight specimens remaining 
in the wild. By strengthening and improving the guard 
system for this reserve we may well help to save the Javan 
rhino from extinction, and at the same time provide the 
Javan tiger with just the ghost of a chance of survival. 


The Manu National Wildlife Reserve in Peru is another 
key project well worth our interest and active support. What 
kind of animals are likely to be found in Peru? Why not 
make a personal or even a school project out of this question ? 
Find out about Peru, its climate, topography and vegetation, 
and its people. Then see how much you can learn about its 
wildlife. If you would like to send the result of your efforts to 
me I shall gladly study them and return them to you. 


Why Crocodiles? 


WHAT on earth do we want to save crocodiles for? I can 
imagine that question being asked by a number of young 
people who only regard crocodiles and their cousins as rather 
hideous and dreadful reptiles bent on killing and eating as 
many humans as possible each day. They certainly do attack 
people from time to time, but by no means as often as films 
and adventure stories may suggest. The spine-chilling 
moment when crocodiles crawl into the water as the safari 
wades across the river is usually an indication that they are 
taking cover rather than going into the attack. Although 
crocodiles do take human life occasionally, they do a lot to 
make up for this by acting as scavengers. In much the same 
way as hyenas do on land, they clear the waterways of 
carrion and diseased fish. Crocodiles also eat (and thereby 
control) the larger killer fish which prey on the smaller edible 
fish. The presence of crocodiles usually means an abundance 
of fish rather than just the opposite as one might expect. 


The demand for crocodile hides is as great as ever, thanks 
to the continued liking for crocodile-skin shoes, handbags and 
luggage. Hunting has practically wiped out this ancient reptile 
in many of its old haunts, including parts of Mexico. Our 
Mexican project may serve to protect and preserve the rapidly 
disappearing crocodile population in that part of the world. 


If only every large national park and game reserve could be 
provided with light aircraft or helicopters the business of 
protecting animals against poachers would be greatly simpli- 
fied: the whole area of the reserve could be patrolled daily if 
necessary. Aircraft are also invaluable for the vital task of 
counting and observing the movements of animals within the 


-reserve area. There is no doubt that the light aircraft has a 


vitally important part to play in wildlife protection. If we can 
help to provide one for the Ethiopian Wildlife Department I 
feel sure that it will be put to very good use. It may help to 
curb the heavy losses due to the activities of poaching gangs 
in that part of Africa. 
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If you are aged between 5 and 18 years 
’ you can become a member of the AID 
: Corps and play an active part in raising 
S funds for these projects. For further inform- ° 
2 ation write to: AID, MORDEN, SURREY. 
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Wolverine by Philip Wayre 


O SOME people the idea of animals in any kind of 
captivity is abhorrent. In their view every animal 
should be as free as the wind to go when and where 
it pleases. Of course this would be the ideal 

arrangement if there were no people on the earth. But 

unfortunately for the other animals man has appeared on the 
scene——the most successful, adaptable and dominant creature 
in the world. 


In the face of an expanding human population it has 
become man’s obligation to save what little remains of the 
world’s wildlife and wild places. This is especially vital in an 
overcrowded urbanised island like Britain. National Parks and 
nature reserves are obviously the most important way of doing 
this. In theory at least, animals in reserves are free to go when 
and where they please. In practice they are often confined by 
their own natural laws of dispersal and codes of social 
behaviour. 


Reserves themselves are likely to be subjected to increased 
pressures. This will come firstly from the land hunger of an 
expanding population and secondly from the increasing 
number of wildlife enthusiasts who want to visit the reserves. 
For a reserve to fulfil its function it must not be unduly 
disturbed by vast numbers of visitors. On the other hand the 
future of all wildlife depends upon the interest shown by the 
general public—and especially by the young. 


It is in this context that the wildlife park has its most 
important role to play. But first let me explain what I mean 
by a wildlife park. It should fall halfway between a traditional 
urban zoo and a nature reserve. It should be located in rural 
surroundings, should be large enough to call a park and 
should exhibit its animals in really large enclosures in as near 
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THE WILDLIFE PARK isa new: 


natural surroundings. As a result, they breed nm 
of our National Parks. Visitors to Snowdonia 
able to watch polecats, mountain hares and,ot 
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PHILIP WAYRE 


natural conditions as possible. Furthermore it should display 
only native fauna or that of a neighbouring area. 


When my wife and I opened the Norfolk Wildlife Park at 
Great Witchingham in 1962 it was the first in Britain. Indeed, 
we had to coin the name wildlife park to describe what was 
undoubtedly a new concept in the display of our native 
mammals and birds. We decided to include the wildlife of 
Europe in our scheme since many mammals found on the 
continent today were at one time resident here and were only 
finally wiped out by man. We had two objectives in view. The 
first was that visitors should see wildlife under ideal con- 
ditions; the second was to breed as many species as possible 
and where practicable and desirable to return their progeny 
to the wild. 


hare, otter, roe deer breed | 
OUR hopes that animals would breed better under these con- 
ditions than in a conventional zoo were soon fulfilled. In 1964 

a young brown hare, probably the first to be bred in captivity 

in Britain, was reared in the Park. The following year our 
otters successfully reared three cubs, the first to be bred in 
captivity in Britain for 84 years. Last year the first roe deer 

to be bred in captivity in England were born here. 


Perhaps our most important bird success has been with 
owls. Last year two young tawny owls and three barn owls 
were bred. The barn owls will gradually be given complete 
freedom to help build up our local population which has 
suffered a serious decline in recent years. No less than nine 
eagle owls were bred in 1967 and most of them have been 
presented to the Swedish conservation authorities to help 
their scheme to re-establish this magnificent owl in their 


prt of zoo. All the animals are native or neat-native, and so they can be kept in virtually 
ote freely. Wildlife and the Countryside believes that a wildlife park should be set up in each 
for example, would enjoy and protect the area’s wildlife much more if they had first been 
ers at close hand in a wildlife park. 
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In the June 1966 issue of Wildlife Brunsdon Yapp suggested the 
wolverine or glutton (opposite, page 14) might be re-introduced to 
Britain, where it has not lived since the last Ice Age. Also to be 
seen at the Norfolk Wildlife Park are badgers (below) and 
otters (above), both of which have bred there recently. The wader 
pool (right) includes curlew, oyster-catcher, mallard and lapwing ; 
a nestbox for wheatears can be seen in the bottom right corner. 


Red deer frequently bathe in mud, forming special pools or 
mud-baths called wallows. This 12-pointer stag was photo- 
graphed by Philip Wayre in his Norfolk Wildlife Park. 


forests, where it has become very rare. Already four pairs of 
eagle owls bred in the Norfolk Wildlife Park have been sent 
to Sweden. 


Birds in general are not difficult to exhibit, especially if 
large aviaries are available for each breeding pair. Mixed 
collections present problems. Normally peaceful species 
become aggressive in the spring when establishing their 
breeding territories. For this reason many pairs are kept in 
individual aviaries designed to represent the birds’ natural 
environment. In one of these wheatears successfully bred for 
the first time in captivity in this country, making their nest in 
an artificial rabbit burrow. | 


One of our most popular exhibits is the wader pool, which 
is nearly a quarter of an acre in area and landscaped to repre- 
sent a lagoon on the north Norfolk coast. Here, amid clumps 
of lyme grass and sea holly brought from the shore, oyster- 
catchers, curlews, black-headed gulls and stone curlews 
display and nest. British hedgerow birds are exhibited in the 
smaller of two walk-thro aviaries, which has been planted with 
flowering shrubs and bushes. Bullfinches and greenfinches can 
be watched within a few feet of the path while brooding or 
feeding their young. | 


A new and much larger walk-thro is almost ready. A hundred 


feet long and forty wide it has a cliff-face eighteen feet high, a 
waterfall, pools and a running stream. As well as British 
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birds it will contain such European species as azure-winged 
magpies, lesser kestrels, little bitterns and alpine choughs. 


The exhibition of native mammals has always been high 
on our list of priorities, as they are frequently poorly repre- 
sented in conventional zoos. Herbivorous species present no 
difficulties and in a series of large paddocks visitors can see 
all the six kinds of deer found wild in Britain today: red, 
sika, fallow, roe, muntjac and chinese water deer. 


red light for badgers 

BURROWING and nocturnal mammals create problems. For 
smaller rodents a properly designed nocturnal house with 
glass-fronted cages and lighting that reverses day and night is 
the most satisfactory answer. But such houses do not give 
sufficient room for larger species such as badgers and foxes. 
At the Norfolk Wildlife Park the problem has been overcome 
by burying heavy gauge wire netting beneath the turf in 
their enclosures while giving the animals underground dens 
in which they can be seen through plate glass windows. 


The badgers’ den is illuminated by dull red lighting. This in 
no way upsets their normal routine, and they can be watched 
going about their daily business of grooming, sleeping and 
changing their bedding. Similar enclosures are used for 
arctic foxes, wolverines, marmots and polecats. Five British 
polecats were bred in the Park last year. 


Cats of all kinds love grass to roll in and our Scottish 
wildcats and European lynx both enjoy this luxury; the 
lynxes have a threequarter-acre planted paddock in which 
they can be seen across a dry moat. Recently they produced 
the first baby European lynx to be bred in Britain for more 
than thirty years. 


Aquatic mammals like otters and coypu are kept in open 
enclosures with large pools, while tree climbers like martens 
and squirrels live in large aviary-like pens with plenty of 
trees and boughs for climbing. When inside their sleeping 
boxes the squirrels can be seen through windows and it is 
surprising how soon they become completely indifferent to 
human faces the other side of the glass. 


wildlife park at Aviemore ? 

THE Norfolk Wildlife Park covers over 30 acres of well- 
mown grassland, with a further twenty reserve acres used as a 
breeding area. With over 100,000 visitors a year (of which not 
less than 20,000 are schoolchildren in organised parties) it has 
quickly demonstrated the interest people will take in our 
native wildlife. This in turn will lead to a greater interest in 
and respect for the countryside in general and I hope that 
before long a wildlife park on a smaller scale will become an 
important part of every National Park. 


Visitors to the wonderful Cairngorm National Nature 
Reserve, for example, would I am sure gain immense pleasure 
if they could catch a glimpse of red and roe deer, pine marten, 
otters and wildcat in a few cleverly-designed enclosures near 
Aviemore. For most people it would be their only chance of 
seeing these mammals alive in their own surroundings. And 
in the long run the interest aroused would encourage the 
greater protection and spread of these animals in the wild. 


HORSETAILS 


Horsetails are a small group of flowerless plants related 
to ferns. 300 million years ago giant tree horsetails 
grew 50 feet tall: their fossils are still found in coal. 
Ours are much smaller: they may be only a few inches 
high. They have both fertile and barren shoots. The 
fertile ones bear a brown spore-producing cone at the 
tio. Horsetail shoots are hollow tubes, solid at the joints 
like bamboos. At each joint there is a leaf sheath, 
closely pressed against the stem, and normally a ring 


or whorl of branches. 


Look for horsetails in marshy places and railway 
embankments. To identify them compare the two:sorts 
of shoot: note the shape and form of the branches; 
examine the ‘teeth’ on the leaf sheath; cut a cross- 
section through the stem to see if it is furrowed. The 
five species below are widespread; there are at least 
seven other British species or hybrids, all fairly rare. By 
the way, don’t confuse horsetails with the marestail : 
a true flowering plant with flat, strap-like leaves. 
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Water horsetail 
Equisetum fluviatile 


Marsh horsetail 
Equisetum palustre 


KEY 


Wood horsetail 
Equisetum sy/vaticum 


Common horsetail 
Equisetum arvense 


Giant horsetail 
Equisetum telmateia 


Fertile (f) & similar similar different different; f appear different; f appear 
barren (b) shoots first first 
Stem pale green dark green young f: brown f: brown f: brown 
b & old f: pale green b: green b: ivory 
Branches often none; if unforked young f: none f: none f : none 
present, unforked b & old f: drooping b: present, occasion- bb: unforked 
& forked ally forked 
Sheath teeth black black-tipped with brown f : black-tipped blackish 
white edge brown b: green 
Stem furrows 10-30: very faint 4-8 8-18 6-19 none easily visible 
Height 1-5 ft 9-30 ins 6-20 ins f: 1-8 ins f: 3-12 ins 
b: 3-12 ins b: 2-5 ft 
Habitat marshes, ponds, marshy places damp woods, moors, dunes, dry places, rly damp places 
freshwater railway embankments embankments, fields 
Distribution all UK all UK mainly Scot & NW all UK 


mainly S England 


Eng 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
Z00 


have a wonderful display 
of 


Lions, tigers, leopards, 
penguins, sealions, 
elephants, and an ex- 
citing collection of 
various and tropical 
birds. 


Open every day of the 
year including Good 
Friday and Easter 
Sunday. 10 a.m. till dusk. 


Light refreshments 
available. 


Rat 
Never 7A 
Closed 


he 
= 


Performing parrot show 
continuous daily. 


SPECIAL REPORT—What's on at the zoo this Easter? 


WARWICKS ++WARWICKS+-+WA 


Recently born young animals to be seen 
at Twycross Zoo Park near Atherstone 
include lar and pileated gibbons, capu- 
chin monkeys, alpacas and leopard cubs. 


++GLASGOW++GLASGOW++G 


Two new houses are being opened at 
Glasgow Zoo this month. In the new 
cat house leopard cats and golden cats 
can be seen, just arrived from south-east 
Asia. The new nocturnal house turns 
night into day, allowing night animals 
such as galagos, flying squirrels and 
jerboas to be seen by visitors. 


+ GUERNSEY ++ GUERNSEY + + 


A six-month-old leafbird from south- 
east Asia crashed into the wall of his 
cage at Guernsey Zoo, snapping off the 
top half of his beak. Tired of feeding him 
by hand, the zoo director consulted his 
dentist, who made a new beak and fixed 
it on to the quarter-inch stump. Latest 
news is that the leafbird feeds himself 
happily, and is once again in song. 


Also on view at Guernsey is a young 
parma wallaby, a species extinct every- 
where except on a tiny island off New 
Zealand. The baby has been hand 
reared (on grapes, bananas and digestive 


Gardens, Rode. A hawk that rarely 
takes to the wing, this bird kills large 
numbers of poisonous snakes and can 
run faster than a man. 
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Riber Castle Fauna Reserve is restricted 
to European species, and additions for 
this season include brown bears, beavers, 
wolves, susliks and wolverines. New 
breeding units for pine martens and 
polecats should enable visitors to study 
these rare British mammals at close 
quarters in near-natural surroundings. 


+ BEDFORD ++ BEDFORD ++ BE 


Three Erkel’s francolins—small part- 
ridges—unexpectedly hatched out in an 
unheated enclosure at Stagsden Bird 
Gardens just before Christmas. The 
parents were themselves aviary-bred, 
and their unseasonal young are now on 
view. Stagsden’s pair of black-necked 
swans have built a nest, and young are 
expected during April. 


MAN++ISLE OF MAN++I15SLE 


The Curraghs Wildlife Park at Ballaugh 
contains the curious four-horned 
Loghtyn sheep, peculiar to the island 
and now almost extinct.. The, Park 
breeds its own black-footed and Hum- 


Performing Dolphins. -4 ‘ < ‘ . ‘ 
ee biscuits among other things) since it fell 


out of its mother’s pouch one night and 

: she refused to accept it back. Another 

See i be , recent arrival is a party of flamingoes 

daveb i presented by Fidel Castro, the Cuban 
premier. 


325 acres of parkland ——— 
and Zoo, Ce ge 
Boating lake. 

Fairground. 


boldt’s penguins, a notable achievement 
when most zoos import dozens of 
penguins every year from Antarctica. 
Pere David’s deer, Bennett’s wallabies 
and llama all should have produced 
young by Easter. 


licensed bars. 


The perfect family day out. BATH ++ BATH++BATH++BAT 


The high-stepping and elegant secretary 
bird from East Africa is among the 
latest arrivals at the Tropical Bird 


SKEGNESS++ SKEGNESS+ +5K 


The Natureland at Skegness has the 
advantage of unlimited crystal-clear 


ON THE MALTON TO 
PICKERING ROAD 
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seawater, and a section devoted to local 
sea life includes flatfish, sea anemones, 
crabs and starfish. Sealions and seals are 
another feature, and two jackass pen- 
guin chicks are expected to hatch by 
early April. 


++JERSEY ++JERSEY ++ JER 


The latest births at Jersey, a zoo famous 
for its primate breeding successes, 
include vervet monkeys and_ ursine 
colobus from Sierre Leone, as well as 
the hedgehog-like tenrec from Mada- 
gascar. 


+DEVON + + DEVON+ + DEVON+ 


A new 10,000 square foot tiger enclosure 
will be open at Paignton by Easter, 
taking the zoo’s tigers out of cages into 
a hillside paddock with a pool and self- 
contained houses. 


WHIPSNADE+ + WHIPSNADE+ + 


The closely related African and Indian 
elephants can be easily compared at 
Whipsnade at present, since young of 
each species are on view—charming 
beasts the size of heavily built Shetland 
ponies. Another large baby is the hippo 
born last year, and wallabies with young 


Bennett’s wallabies breed freely at 
Whipsnade and other zoos, where joeys 
like this can be seen in the pouch this 
month. (Photo by Jane Burton) 


in their pouches will be wandering 
around loose as usual. The Children’s 
Zoo expects to have brown bear cubs by 
Easter. 


++LONDON + + LONDON-+ + LON 


At Regent’s Park the main Easter 
attraction will be the polar bear cub 
Pipaluk, but a baby Bactrian camel and 
a baby chimpanzee are also on view. In 
the Clore Pavilion for Mammals, a 
young slender loris and a_ young 
agwantibo are the first of their species 
to be born at London Zoo. 


The agwantibo is hardly ever observed 
in the wild, as it is entirely nocturnal. 
But in the Moonlight World part of the 
pavilion visitors may watch it clinging 
to its mother’s fur or exploring the 
twigs and branches of its compartment. 
In the same pavilion, three out of the 
four fawn-coloured agile wallabies have 
babies in their pouches. The fathers are 
two rather larger dark brown swamp 
wallabies that share the enclosure—a 
bit of cross-breeding the zoo did not 
intend! 


++ SURREY ++ SURREY +: SUR 


A new barless ape house at Chessington 
now provides a home for orang utans, 
gorillas and chimpanzees. Last year’s 
hand-reared lion cub is still taken for a 
daily walk by its keeper. 


+LANCS++LANCS++LANCS+ 


The first-ever captive breeding of red- 
billed hornbills took place at Heysham’s 
Winged World during the winter, and 
the young are now on show. A number 
of toucans, hornbills and fruit pigeons 
are in free flight in an enclosure planted 
with tropical vegetation. 


++DERBY++DERBY+ + DERBY 


Pan’s Garden at Ashover has just re- 
ceived a_ kinkajou, giant millipede, 
sacred ibis and armadillo. With an 
exceptionally good labelling system, 
this zoo welcomes questions and allows 
many animals to be handled by visitors. 


+LEAMINGTON ++ LEAMINGTO 


The small Zoo Farm at Southall has 
managed to rear (for the first time in 
Britain) a young binturong, born last 
October. The binturong is a_ slow- 
moving, fruit-eating civet with a long 
prehensile tail. 


“ 


ASHOVER 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire 


This is the only Zoological Gardens 
in the country especially designed 
for the naturalist and student of 
wildlife. 


Only half a mile off the main 
Chesterfield-Matlock road (B 6015), 
we welcome you every day of the 
year from 11 a.m. until dusk. 


Admission: 3/-, children 1/6. 


CALF OF MAN 
BIRD OBSERVATORY 
— Off the Manx Coast — 
Open March to mid-October at 5/— per night. 


Details from: 
The Manx Museum & National Trust, 
Douglas, Isle of Man 


"BIRDLAND" 
CROMER - NORFOLK 
A large well-kept collection of Exotic Tropical 


and British Birds, many of which can be seen 
breeding in near natural conditions. 


CAFE - FREE CAR PARK 


BIDEFORD ZOO 


and WILDLIFE RESERVE 
NORTH DEVON 


Open Daily 10 a.m. until dusk 
Admission: Adults 3/6; Children 1/6 


CAR PARK - REFRESHMENTS 


Visit the Zoo with a difference 


TWYCROSS ZOO in 


Leicestershire 
See the fine collection of Primates 
together with Giraffes, Camels, 


Zebras, Lions, Tigers, baby Ele- 
phant, etc. 


Chimps tea parties. Falconry displays 
Cafeterias 


Telephone Twycross 250 
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THE COUNCIL FOR NATURE and 


WILDLIFE AND THE 


COUNTRYSIDE 


announce their second amateur photographic competition 


JUNIOR PRIZE: The title of JUNIOR WILDLIFE CAMERA- 
MAN OF 1968 and a £30 Werramat de Luxe 35mm camera 
will go to the best black-and-white entry from anyone 
who ts aged 15 or under on 4 October 1968. The Werramat 
de Luxe, made by Carl Zeiss, has a Tessar f/2:8 50mm lens 
with a built-in exposure meter, and the winner will also 
receive a £5 free Ilford film voucher. Of course, under-16 
competitors are also eligible for the main prizes. 
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Wildlife Cameraman of 1968 


FIRST PRIZE in the WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN OF 1968 
competition will be an £80 Asahi Pentax Sla 35mm 
camera. One of the finest instruments available for 
wildlife photography, the Pentax has a 55mm f/2 lens 
and shutter speeds from | to 1/500 seconds. With the 
camera will be a free £5 voucher for Ilford film. 


MOVIE CAMERA: This year the competition is having 
a special colour section, with a £50 Kodak I/nstamatic 
M-1I8 movie camera as the main prize. The camera 
(which comes complete with pistol grip, leather case and 
100 feet of film) has a f/2:7 zoom lens and automatic 
exposure control, and can be rapidly loaded with 5Oft 
cartridges of Kodachrome II colour stock. 


Consolation prizes will be awarded to the best runners-up, at 
the discretion of the judges. Half of the prizes will be 
reserved for under-16 competitors, and they will include 
subscriptions to Photography magazine and £3 Ilford film 
vouchers. 


The Judges will be Bruce Campbell, the famous ornithologist, 
writer and broadcaster who is on our Editorial Board; 
Stanley Jeeves, one of Britain’s leading wildlife photographers; 
and Jon Tinker, Editor of WILDLIFE. 


How to enter: You can send in as many photographs as you 
wisly, but each entry needs a separate entry form (page 22). 
This form will be reprinted in the next four issues of WILDLIFE. 
The closing date is 4 October 1968, but do send your entry in 
early. A selection of the best entries will be published—and 
paid for at our usual rates—during the summer. Results will 
be published in December. 


What to photograph: For the black-and-white section, you 
may photograph any European plant or animal. Animals, 
of course, means not just mammals, but also birds, insects, 
fish, reptiles etc. Last year, a very high proportion of entries 
were of birds, most of them at the nest. Relatively few people 
sent in good insect photographs, and even less attempted 
flowers. For the beginner who does not have the help of 
expensive equipment, there is a great deal to be said for 
subjects that are rooted to the ground or move away slowly. 


How to win: The judges are not looking merely for a technically 
perfect photograph. The winning entry will need to be of wild- 
life interest: a shot of an ant dragging a dead caterpillar will 
be more likely to win than one of an ant doing nothing in 
particular. And the judges will bear in mind how difficult a 
photograph was to achieve: a picture of a sparrow at a bird 
table is easier to take than one of a kingfisher swallowing a 
fish, for example. We do want to know if your subject was in 
captivity or in its natural surroundings. To photograph cotton 
grass high up in the Pennines is not as simple as snapping it 
in a jam jar at home. This is not to say that a dandelion in a 
vase or a lizard in a vivarium or a deer at the zoo cannot win 
a prize. It merely means that the Judges will expect a higher 
standard than in a photo taken under more difficult conditions. 


Your camera does not have to be expensive to get good results. 
Automatic cameras, for example, are often not very versatile. 
Many people take poor photos because they never trouble to 
master their elaborate equipment. The important thing is to 
discover exactly what the capabilities of your camera are. But 
there is no doubt that a telephoto lens makes certain shots 
possible that are impossible without it. The Judges will take 
this factor, and the make of your camera, into account. So 
whatever your equipment, you can still win. 


A warning: The wildlife photographer must place the welfare 
of the animal or plant first. Rare flowers must not be picked. 
Young mammals should not be handled, or their parents 
may abandon them. Extreme care must be taken with nesting 
birds. If you have to tie back foliage to get a shot of a nest, 
always replace it or you may expose the eggs to crows. Never 


keep birds away from their nests for long. A licence is now 
required to photograph certain rare birds (including all of the 
hawks) at the nest. If you are in any doubt about the law, 
write with a stamped addressed envelope to the RSPB (The 
Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire) asking for their explanatory 
leaflet. 


Mammals in colour: The colour section is strictly limited to 
photographs taken in the wild, and only European mammals 
are eligible. We hope that many readers will attempt this 
neglected field. Although we expect to receive pictures of our 
shyer species, there is plenty of scope for studies of voles and 
hedgehogs in the back garden—or even of house mice in the 
kitchen! 


European plants or animals. If the subject was photographed in captivity 
or elsewhere than in its natural surroundings, this must be stated on the 
entry form. 


2. Colour entries must be transparencies of a native or naturalised 
European mammal photographed in the wild. 


3. Entries must have been taken in Europe after 1 January 1967, and 
must not have been published. 


4. No one who has sold or received reproduction fees for publication of 
six or more photographs since 1 January 1965, and no member of the 
editorial staff of Wi/dlife and the Countryside or their relatives, may enter 
the competition. 


5. The photograph must be a glossy or matt black-and-white unmounted 
print, at least 4in by 5in; or a colour transparency, which must be framed 
if it is 35mm size. 


6. Readers may enter as many photographs as they wish, but no more 
than one prize will be awarded to one person. Each photograph must be 
accompanied by a completed and signed entry form, which may be taken 
from the April, the May, the June, the July/August, or the September/ 
October 1968 issue of Wi/dlife and the Countryside. For monochrome 
prints, the form must be stuck (not clipped) to the reverse of the photo; 
colour transparencies must be enclosed in an envelope with the entry 
form stuck (not clipped) to the outside. 


7. Entries must reach The Editor, Wi/dlife and the Countryside, Sheep 
Street, Buford, Oxford not later than Friday 4 October 1968. 


8. Entry of a photograph gives Wi/d/ife and the Countryside the exclusive 
right to reproduce it in the magazine until 31 December 1969. The copy- 
right will remain the property of the entrant. Entries which win a prize may 
be published without payment, but any others published will be paid for 
at the usual rates. 


9. The prizewinners will be selected by a panel of judges consisting of 
Dr Bruce Campbell, Stanley Jeeves and The Editor. Their decisions and 
interpretation of the rules will be final, and no correspondence will be 
entered into. 


10. The results of the competition, and some or all of the winning entries, 
will be published in the December 1968 issue of Wi/dlife and the Country- 
side. 


11. Prints and transparencies, other than those retained for possible 
publication, will be returned to entrants on/y if accompanied by a suitable 
stamped and self-addressed envelope. While all reasonable care will be 
taken, neither the judges nor Wildlife and the Countryside will be liable 
for loss of or damage to photographs submitted. 


12. Competitors must take great care to guard the welfare of the wild 
animals and plants they are photographing. The judges reserve the right 
to disqualify any competitor if he does not on enquiry satisfy them that 
this condition has been met. In particular; the judges may require evidence 
that a photograph of a bird’s nest was not obtained in contravention of the 
Protection of Birds Act 1967. 


1. Monochrome entries must be photographs of native or naturalised 
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Wild Fox 


ROGER BURROWS 


THIS IS A BOOK about wild foxes which 
were watched and tracked over a period of three 
years whilst going about their normal activities 
in a small area of farmland in lowland Gloucester- 
shire. It studies all aspects of fox life and 
behaviour from birth to mating and eventual 
death, and while the book is generally intended 
for the naturalist and interested layman, it is 
hoped that it will have a particular appeal to the 
young natural historian as a guide to how a field 
study problem can be successfully tackled by 
simple means. To this end, gaps and uncertain- 
ties in our present knowledge of fox biology have 
been indicated as a stimulus to further field 
observation on this still little known yet extremely 
common animal. 


Illustrated with 17 pages of photographs as well 
as numerous line drawings, maps and diagrams, 
Wild Fox is published on 30 April at 42s. 


David & Charles 


NEWTON ABBOT DEVON 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1968 
ENTRY FORM 


sPd cin Reeth h Meche orenk htc © GW Edin ck dew aren se ee kee sak tan cdale (place) 
OE tiene ne acs iti’: A slae't nisl Pe een duee ewes bd Ose de eee wn eens (date) 
MSWNG TG TONGWIND EAMG xed occ «putas a cetmwnae na oo ss Fane seitcgcecas 


and the following film..............0.cccecccceeeeee. Rea a ke 


The subject was/was not in captivity or away from its natural surroundings. 
| did/did not use a telephoto lens to take this photograph. 


POD GAG so Gil ws. Oa es Ck ced ln & Uti d ak eine bev eteras eee 


ROP GAGS OF DIT AS: Fa ose cea s ies os vd Te Pe eee a re 
(If you are over 21, put over 27) 


! declare that my entry is in accordance with the rules printed overleaf. 


AINE ys ain’ oS DEN ca Ba we aealee Haan Renee Gee Mekal sek aw ek 


Signatire of parent or guardian... 0s bo pec oe en cs i (necessary 
in the case of any entrant who will be aged 15 or under on 4 October 1968) 


The Box of Clicks 


(5 good reasons why 
birthdays’ll never be the same again.) 


You may have heard about Kodak Instamatic 
cameras. This one’s the Instamatic 25. You can load 
it, wind, and start shooting in a few short seconds. 


Then there’s a flashcube. Clip it on the holder 
provided and pop off some pictures indoors. 


To get you clicking right away, we’ve included 
a ready-loaded cartridge of Kodak colour film. 

Fifth reason? The whole box of clicks costs 
around £4. We call it the Kodak Instamatic 25 
colour outfit. 

Fine. When’s your birthday? 


: Sa 


‘Kodak’ and ‘Instamatic’ are registered trade marks of Kodak Ltd. 


Please mention W7/dlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers. 
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BIRD OF 
PARADISE INN 


Speyside, Tobago 
West Indies 


700 acre wildlife sanctuary with miles of level and hilly 
forested trails, haunt of Manakin, Ruby Topaz, 
Hummingbird, Blue Pigeon, Brazilian Eagle, Guan, 
Jacamar, Motmot, Woodcreepers, Jungle Wren, 
many other birds. Outboard motor boat in few minutes 
lands at Little Tobago where Greater Birds of Paradise, 
Audubon’s Shearwater, Redbilled Tropic Birds and 
Brown Boobies nest. Marvellous sea gardens for 
snorkeling off private bathing beach. Headquarters for 
Florida Audubon Society Natural History Tours since 
1962. Exceptional meals included in $15.00 U.S. to 
$3500 U.S. per day per person rate. 15% service 
charge obviates tipping. 


Egbert Lau, owner-manager and Audubon member. 
Cable address: Paradise. 


Eee ae aN a I EO 


DRAYTON MANOR PARK and 200 


TAMWORTH, STAFFS. Tel. 2631 


15 ACRE ZOO in 160 ACRE ENTERTAINMENT PARK 
with Aerial cars, Amusement Park, Boating, Trains, etc. 

The Zoo has Lions, Pumas, Bears, Water fowl, Sealions, Pad- 
dock Animals, Zoo Farm, Monkey House, Pets Corner, Rep- 
tilium, Nocturnal House, etc. 

Fully Licensed catering, Party tearooms for 1100, Cafeterias, etc. 


Open daily Easter to October 
Admission: 2/6 Adults, 1/- Children 
Write for Leaflet and Tariff 


CHESTER ZOO 


One of the World’s foremost Zoos where 
the welfare of the animals is the first con- 
sideration. 


Animals exhibited in spacious outdoor 
Enclosures. 

Delightful gardens. Waterbus trips. Excel- 
lent catering and parking facilities. 


Free brochure on request to: 
Dept. M.14, Chester Zoo, Chester 


STANSTED WILDLIFE PARK 


Norman House * Stansted 


(Five miles north of Bishop’s Stortford) 


Home of Mr and Mrs Aubrey Buxton 


The largest private 
bird sanctuary in Britain 


Sarus Crane at the nest 


Open every day 
11 am—6 pm 


Adults 5/-, Children 2/6 
Honorary Secretary: 


Mrs L. Corsellis 


Telephone: 
Stansted 3360 and 3111 


When on holiday in EAST ANGLIA visit Philip Wayre’s 


NORFOLK 
WILDLIFE PARK 


Gt Witchingham on A1067, 14 miles N.W. of Norwich 


Exciting collection of British and European Birds and 
Mammals in 30 acres of parkland 


OTTERS - BEAR - WOLVERINES - BADGERS | 
FOXES - DEER - LYNX 


and many others in natural surroundings 


LUNCHES - TEAS - REFRESHMENTS 


Admission: Adults 4/-. Children 2/6. 
Parties of 25 plus 2/6 each. 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
from 10.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 


FREE CAR PARK 


Please mention Wi/dlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 


You'd hardly believe it was just half an hour up the MI 
from London—a 500 acre wonderland, a spread of 
glorious Chilterns more game reserve than zoo where 
everything from pelican to porcupine roams as free as 
man can make it. Wolves padding their own sun-dap- 
pled wood, wallabies bounding the hillside among the 
scampering prairie marmots, rhino loping playfully 
after emu, giraffe walking tall against the skyline, big 
game and little often sharing the same enclosure in 
perfect concord. Lions and tigers, polar bears and 
penguins, Gibbon island and pink flamingo pond— 
enough to keep your camera blazing till the sun goes 
down, 


Day out worth calling one 


A day at Whipsnade’s something no one forgets. Gor- 
geous country, where you can picnic on the downs 
without fear of being jostled. Clear layout, clearly sign- 
posted. Restaurant smart and inexpensive. Snack bar, 
shelters, telescope stands for close-ups. A bustling 
children’s zoo. Well-kept roads and avenues for stroll- 
ing, driving, even taking a motor train in summer, It’s 
a day, when all’s said, to end all days. 
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DUNSTABLE 


From 

Oxford 

and 
Aylesbury 


BERKHAMSTED — =O 
HEMPSTEAD 


The Complete 
British 
Butterflies 
in Colour 
E. MANSELL 


Text by L. HUGH NEWMAN 


This beautiful and meticulously illustrated book, 
a companion volume to The Concise British 
Flora in Colour, comes at an opportune moment, 
as we realise sadly that the number of butter- 
flies in Britain is slowly declining. Specialist 
and amateur alike will find it a unique book of 


reference, both authoritative and beautiful. 


‘What a beautifully produced book! And how 
excellent in every way! The text is beyond 
praise . . . the illustrations are brilliant and the 
colour reproduction perfect. 


Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 


* 62 plates in full colour 


* Each plate shows male and female of 
species in flight and on their feeding 
plant together with egg, caterpillar 
and chrysalid. 


olf 103’ X 1+’ 


oy > } 
Sein 


Price: 35s 


la 
Michael Joseph and Ebury Press 


¢ 
ee TTT TTT TT TTP eee a a ho 


To: Michael Joseph Limited 
26 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


Please send me a free copy of your 4 page pros- 
pectus for The Complete British Butter flies in Colour 


INVELIVATS Se scgcite 5 i oes AIR Ae t Sake eR vs Weltee wa + alee 
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Please mention VWvdlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 


UNKNOWN SOUTHLANDS 


new books reviewed by Richard Hayes 


NE of the pleasures of reviewing 

wildlife books is the steady 

stream of relaxing, unpreten- 
tious volumes that have no _ deep 
significance other than the enjoyment 
the author communicates to the reader. 
W. Philip Keller’s Under Desert Skies 
(Jarrolds 50s) is such a book. As Mr 
Keller rambles around the wildernesses 
of Arizona, California and _ British 
Columbia, he tells us quietly and 
sympathetically about Navajo sheep, 
red-tailed hawks, jack rabbits and 
muskrats. 


His book contains some good photo- 
graphs, but unfortunately they have all 
been converted into black-and-white 


from colour slides, and most of them 


have suffered in the process. His own 
drawings are much better: simple, 
competent and very pleasing. Mr 
Keller’s book and his drawings do not 
claim to tell us anything very new or 
very startling. Perhaps this is why I 
enjoyed Under Desert Skies more than 
anything I have read for months. 


A new series of hard-backed books 
is ‘Methuen’s Outlines’, and the latest, 
Britain’s Inland Waterways by Roger 
Wickson (Methuen 15s), is an admirable 
introduction to a subject that is liable 
to enslave anyone who gets too inter- 
ested. The photographs are intriguing, 
and for once are not just the same old 
set of pictures that every book on canals 
contains. Knowledgeable canalists will 
detect the odd mistake, and there are 
some curious remarks here and there. 
‘‘Wherever you travel on Britain’s inland 
waterways you are bound to encounter a 
lock sooner or later.’’ Well, who would 
have believed it? 


But I am ‘perhaps being ungenerous. 
If you are prepared to be fascinated by 
butties and dollies, elums and Ricky 
boats, then get hold of this book. If you 


_ feel like taking a holiday on a hired canal 


boat send 1/6 for a list of hiring firms 
to the Inland Waterways Association at 
114 Regent’s Park Road, London NW1 
(an address that Mr Wickson inexplic- 


The quokka is a hare-sized wallaby from 
south-west Australia. A sanctuary has 
been set up for it on Rottnest Island, 12 
miles off shore. (Photo by R. Woldendorp 
and ANIB) 


EGGS 
CATERPILLARS 
CHRYSALIDES 


of butterflies and moths 
all listed in our new 
summer catalogue 


Send today for your copy! 


Worldwide 
Butterflies Ltd. 


Over Compton Sherborne Dorset 


MOLE HALL 
WILDLIFE PARK 


Widdington, Nr. Newport ! 
Essex Tel. Newport 400 | 


Open Daily from 11 a.m. 


Admission Adults 5s, Children 2s 6d 
Parties at reduced rates. 


Membership £2 per annum which 
admits Member and Guest 
to both Mole Hall and | 

Stansted Wildlife Park at | 

any time. | 


A collection of mammals and 
birds in beautiful and historic 
surroundings. 
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ably does not give). There is no more 
relaxing way of exploring the English 
lowlands and their wildlife. 


Terra australis incognita—the un- 
known southlands. That was Australia 
to European map-makers for several 
centuries. And for the animal kingdom 
as a whole, Australia was an unknown 
land for some sixty million years. In this 
period, evolution took some odd 
twists and turns, which resulted in 
Australasia getting a very different 
fauna from the other two great land 
masses of this planet, Afro-Eurasia and 
the Americas. | 


Until recently, modern mammals 
never got to Australia, and the south- 
lands had to make do with a primitive 
type of mammal called the marsupials. 
Their young are born in a very under- 
developed state, and immediately are 
transferred to the pouch, a pocket of 
skin on the underside of the mother’s 
body. There they are protected, feed on 
milk from the nipples, and_ finally 
emerge for a second birth as an inde- 
pendent adult. 


Australia’s marsupials are today in a 
poor way. Protected by law against 
indiscriminate export for zoos, they 
can nevertheless be sent abroad once 
they are dead. 50,000 kangaroos a week 
are being shot for pet food, and much 
of this goes abroad. The koala bear 
makes a beautiful fur coat: two million 
skins were exported in 1920. Then the 
Australians realised that koalas looked 
pretty alive as well as dead, and now 


koalas have been reintroduced to over. 


fifty localities in eastern Australia. 


Two new books came out recently on 
Australia’s conservation problems: Four- 
Legged Australians by Bernhard Grzi- 
mek (Collins 45s) and A Continent in 
Danger by Vincent Serventy (André 
Deutsch 45s). Dr Grzimek’s book is a 
skilled amalgam of historical and 
modern facts, illustrated with a fine 
series of pictures. There is a chapter on 
the explorers of Australia’s central 
deserts, who brought in the camel to 
help them. Descendants of these beasts 
still roam the barren wastes they once 
helped to map. 


The Tasmanian pigmy possum is the smallest marsupial in the world: less than 3 ins, 
with a tail of the same length. It has the curious habit of ‘hibernating’ for a few days, 
every week or so, when its temperature drops from 32 to 17°C. (Photo by Peter 
Crowcroft ) 


Vincent Serventy (whose book arose 
out of Anglia TV’s Survival series on 
the continent), concentrates on the 
influence of man on Australia’s fauna, 
and it is not a particularly edifying tale. 
He comments caustically on Australia’s 
ban on exporting her animals: ‘‘The 
more native animals (from Australia) 
held in zoos abroad, the more chance 
there is of a breeding stock which could 
be useful should Australians exterminate 
their own wild animals’. 


Remarkable though Australia’s mam- 
mals are, its birds and reptiles deserve 
more attention than they usually get. 
Stan and Kay Breeden’s Animals of 
Eastern Australia (Harrap SOs) is a 
collection of photographs that includes 
a great many snakes and lizards as well 
as marsupials. The best part is the nine 
fabulous colour plates of frogs. Frogs 
yellow and black like humbugs, frogs 
orange and green like posters, frogs 
dapper and frogs bloated, frogs discreet 
and frogs garish. The black-and-white 
photos are not, unfortunately, printed 
to such a high standard. 


Lastly, there are two small and 
remarkable books called Australian 
Reptiles in Colour (by Harold Cogger) 
and Australian Birds in Colour (by Keith 
Hindwood), both published by the East- 
West Center Press of Honolulu, Hawaii. 
They are available through good book- 
shops in Britain; they cost US$3.95 each, 
which means they ought to sell here for 
about 35/—. I cannot recommend them 
too highly. 


There is a blue-and-black banded sea 
snake, photographed against a_ back- 
ground of dark-green wrack lying on 
coarse sand; a two-foot long Boyd’s 
angle-headed dragon, a tree-climbing 
lizard from Queensland; and the fear- 
some-looking (but harmless) thorny 
devil, appropriately named Moloch 
horridus by zoologists. But it is the birds 
which captured my imagination: the 
blue-and-white fairy wren, like a long- 
tailed tit that has fallen in an inkwell; 
the buff-breasted pitta, improbably 
coloured bright green and red-brown; 
the wonga pigeon, once a gourmet’s 
delicacy and now rather scarce; the 
well-known Australian specialities such 
as lyrebird, pink cockatoo, bower bird 
and mallee fowl. And wild budgerigars, 
more elegant by far than the arted-up 
versions we see in cages here, flying in 
great flocks above the trees. 


Grow a tomapotato 


HOME GROUND 6y Richard Morgan 


AVE you ever seen a tomato plant with potatoes 
growing from its roots? Fiction? No, it’s a fact. 
And you can easily grow one for yourself. You 
will need to start right away by planting a 

_ sprouting potato in a 5-inch plant pot. Rub off all the sprouts 

except one at the top of the potato. Cover this sprout with 

about half an inch of soil. Water the pot and put it in a 

greenhouse, a frame or even a sunny shed window. 

At the same time, sow a few tomato seeds in a 3-inch pot 
and put the pot in a warm place until the seeds germinate. 
When they come up, pull out all the seedlings except three 
well-spaced and strong ones. Keep the pot by a light window, 
in a fairly warm room such as the kitchen. 

In about six weeks’ time your potato will have shoots as 
thick as a pencil and your tomato plants will have stems of a 
similar size. Carefully cut off and remoye all the potato 
shoots except for the two strongest. Using a very sharp knife 
or razor blade, cut a wedge on each of the remaining potato 
stems, as shown in the picture. 


a saddle graft and silver paper 

TAKE the two tomato plants which match the potato stems 
best for thickness and cut them off to give stems 3 to 4 inches 
long. Now cut an inverted V-shape on each one, so that the V 
fits exactly over the wedge on the potato. Join the stems 
together to form what is called a saddle graft. Bind each graft 


with a strip of silver foil. The foil can be squeezed and 
moulded to hold the grafts firmly. When the two pieces grow 
together to form a complete union, the graft area will swell. 
The swelling may split the foil, which can be replaced to give 
support until the union is a really firm one. 


Put the pot and plant inside a large polythene bag, blowing 
up the bag before sealing the mouth with a rubber band. The 
inflation of the bag will prevent it from resting on the tomato 
shoots. Stand the pot in a warm window. Watch for new 
shoots arising from the potato. Cut these out as soon as they 
appear, so that all the potato’s resources are fed into the 
tomato shoot. 


pick the fruit 

AFTER three or four weeks, the union will have taken place 
and the tomapotato can be taken out of the bag and gradually 
hardened off (accustomed to outdoor weather) before planting 
in a sunny spot in the garden. While planting, do be careful 
not to put a strain on the union, and do stake the plant 
firmly with a cane so that winds do not break the graft. 


Fruits will soon form on the tomato, and in September they 
will begin to ripen. When you have picked the fruit, dig up 
the root and you will find a crop of potatoes beneath. 


Plants can be grafted together only when they are closely 
related. The potato and the tomato are both members of the 
same family—the nightshade family Solanaceae. This is obvious 
if you compare their flower structure and the shape of their 
fruits. Potato fruits are not often noticed for they are small 
and dark green. However, look for them from August on- 
wards amongst the rows of potatoes. Both potatoes and 
tomatoes were introduced into Great Britain at about the 
same time: in the mid 1590’s. 
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Snails have been eaten since the Old Stone Age. Tastiest are the large ROMAN SNAIL (1) 
of copses—which was not introduced by the Romans—and the COMMON SNAIL (2) of 
gardens. Snails were a common medicine for coughs and colds. In Victorian days they 
were even beaten up with milk, which was then sold as imitation cream by London 
dairymen. In some towns Common Snails are still sold as ‘‘Wall Fish’’. 

Abroad they also eat our familiar GROVE SNAIL (3, 4, 5), which varies much in colour 
and markings. Shells of this Grove Snail have a chocolate lip, shells of the closely related 
and also variable GARDEN SNAIL (6, 7) a whitish lip. Sheep like the BANDED SNAIL (8), 
which belongs to the same family as the paler, flatter HEATH SNAIL (9). The KENTISH 
SNAIL (10)—not confined to Kent—carries a yellowish shell without dark bands. The 
differently shaped AMBER SNAIL (11) lives near water. 

As for slugs, which are nobody’s friend, they are snails more or less which have either 
rudimentary shells or—like the BLACK SLUG or HORSE LEECH (12)—no shell at all. 
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